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tlierefore,  obtained  help  of  (lod,  I  continue  until 
this  day  witnessing  both  to  small  and  great,  saying  none  other 
things  than  those  which  the  Prophets  and  Moses  did  say. 
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IjrSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  IN  THE  WORSHIP  OP  GOD. 

The  Creator  of  the  worlds  besides  furnishing  to  mao 
an  inhabitant  of  this  globe,  a  variety  of  sources  of 
enjpymeqlt  from  without,  in  the  natural  constitution  of 
I  things,  has  provided  him  with  faculties  of  an  inventive 
nature  suited  greatly  to  enlarge  these  sources.  Thi^ 
fact  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  such  onjoy- 
;  msnts  are  not  in  themselves  sinful ;  they  had  their 
!  origin  in  the  primitive  constitution  of  God  ;  they  be- 
!  longed  to  man  in  his  state  of  innocency.  The  pleasure 
:  therefore  to  be  derived  from  the  beauty  of  colours^ 
or  from  their  fragrance,  from  the  natural  taste  of  the 
palate,  or  from  melodious  sounds,  can  have  nothing  in 
i  itself  intrinsically  wrong.  The  evil  is  adventitious,  it 
;  is  consequent  on  the  fall  of  man,  and  consists  in  the 
Diisapplication  or  abuse  of  these  external  and  internal 
sources  of  happiness  to  an  end  forbidden,  or  not  com- 
inanded-4)y  the  law  of  God.  And  is  thence  converted 
^ot  to  a  means  of  promoting  the  attaal  felicity  of  madv 
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but  to  a  cup  of  poison  in  the  draughts  of  which  ht 
administers  death  to  himself. 

These  remarks  apply  with  considerable  interest  to 
the  subject  expressed  in  the  title  of  this  essay.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  delight  which  well  executed  instru¬ 
mental  music  is  capable  of  producing.  Nor  can  vve  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  reasonable  man  will  pron^^unteHhat  plea-  I 
sure  sinful  in  itself,  or  the  cause  by  which  it  is  produ¬ 
ced  criminal.  But  the  question  whether  it  be  not  sinful 
to  introduce  it  into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  to  address 
these  sounds  to  the  Most  High,  and  whether  the  pleasur¬ 
able  sentations  and  the  devout  emotions,  as  they  are  cal¬ 
led,  which  these  sounds  produce  are  not  delusive,  mis¬ 
taken  and  sinful,  and  the  cause  of  them  also  condemn¬ 
ed  by  the  law  of  God  ;  to  answer  these  questions  is 
the  object  of  the  following  observations.  * 

1.  We  must  consider  a  principle  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  this  inquiry,  the  prescription  or  command 
of  God  as  the  rule  of  our  duly  in  the  whole  of  his  wor¬ 
ship.  Reason  and  scripture  place  this  principle  in  the 
most  unquestionable  light.  Reason  instructs  us  that 
the  internal  and  spiritual  obedience  and  subjection  of 
.the  soul,  constitute  an  indispensible  ingredient  in  ev¬ 
ery  act  of  worship.  Religious  worship  itself  being  in 
one  important  respect  the  humiliation  of  the  creature 
before  the  Creator,  and  the  ascription  to  Him  of  the 
glory,  of  all  power,  authority  and  excellence  ;  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable,  therefore  that  his  will  is  not  to  be  consulted  in 
the  very  act  by  which  such  glory  is  given  to  his  name. 
The  want  of  it  indeed  must  be  an  obvious  contradic¬ 
tion.  Hence  all  nations,  guided  by  the  light  of  reason, 
acknowledged  the  necessity  of  regulating  their  relj* 
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rites  by  their  supposed  commonication  from  thetr 
God,  and  the  superstition  and  frauds  practised  for  these 
ends,  make  one  interesting  and  instructive  trait  in  all 
the  early  and  progressive  history  of  the  heathen  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth.  But  scripture  speaking  with  unmin¬ 
gled  purity  the  voice  of  God  is  still  more  plain.  “  What 
liing  soever  I  command  you,  observe  to  do  it ;  thou 
sblt  not  add  thereto,  nordiminish  from  it.”  Deut.  xii. 
32.  “  Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand.”  Isaiah,  i. 
12.  “  This  people  draw  near  me  with  their  mouth, 
and  with  their  lips  do  honour  me  ;  but  have  removed 
their  heart  fir  from  me,  and  their  fear  towards  me  is 
taught  by  the  precept  of  men.”  Isaiah  xxix.  13.  In 
vain  do  they  worship  me  teaching  for  doctrines  the  com- 
minJments  of  men.”  Math.  xv.  8.  Go — teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
jou.’-  Math.  XX.  19,  20.  “  Let  no  man  beguile  you 

of  your  reward  in  a  voluntary  humility  and  worship¬ 
ping  of  angels  intruding  into  those  things  which  he  hath 
not  seen.^^  Coloss.  ii.  18.  These  are  quite  sufficient 
for  our  purpose.  They  constitute  a  chain  of  testimony 
to  the  same  point,  and  of  the  same  character  fronii  the 
commencement  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  during  its 
continuance,  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  progress 
of  the  organization  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation. 
In  them  all,  the  principle  is  the  same:  the  law  of  God  is 
the  rule  of  the  w^orship  of  God,  to  the  utter  prohibition, 
of  the  substitution,  addition  or  mingling  of  human  in¬ 
stitutions.  Here  then  we  take  leave  of  those  who  arc 
not  willing  to  be  judged  by  this  law,  our  purpose  being 
only  to  ascertain  and  state  what  it  judges  in  thecivse 
ft'' fore  us. 


Lym" 
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2.  The  New-Testament  writings  are  wholly  silenloiB 
this  subject.  This  silence  is  equal  to  a  prohibition  as^thcB 
preceeding  quotations  pUinly  demonstrate.  During Uk  B 
Mosaic  dispensations  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  it  con- ■ 
stituted  a  very  material  and  interesting  part  of  religioiHB 
worship.  It  did  not  want  then  that  warrant  which  has  I 
been  shewn  to  be  essential.  ‘  The  frequent  and  abon  i 
dant  communications  made  to  Moses  forbid  altogether  I 
the  suspicion  that  the  instrumental  music  made  use  of  I 
during  the  organization  of  the  church  under  his  minis- 1 
try  was  without  the  sanction  of  inspiration.  And  David  I 
who  is  eminent  for  the  use  of  the  harp  at  the  altar  of 
God,  we  are  expressly  assured  was  guided  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  “  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me  and 
his  word  was  on  my  tongue,*’  1 .  Sami,  xxiii.  2*  As  fne 
former  has  this  high  plaudit  recorded  to  his  honor,  “Mv 
Servant  Moses  is  faithful  in  all  my  house;”  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  this  “  I  have  found  David  a  man  after  my  own  heart 
who  shall  fulfil  all  my  will.”  Numbers  xii.  7.  Acts 
xiii.  22.  No  sophistry  can  make  it  credible  that  in  these 
things  they  were  moved  by  their  own  natural  affections 
or  reasonings.  But  under  that  dispensation  many  other 
things  besides  instrumental  music,  were  incorporated 
into  the  institutions  of  Divine  worship;  the  daily  sacri¬ 
fices,  the  levitical  priesthood,  the  tabernacle,  and  sub- 
sequenl.ly  the  temple,  the  priestly  vestments  and  the 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary.  But  these  have  passed  away, 
the  substance  has  appeared  and  they  have  disappeared 
to  give  place  to  a  worship,  more  spiritual  and  glorious  in 
its  nature.  If  that  which  was  done  away  was  glorious, 
much  more  that  which  remalnelh  is  glorious”  2  Cor. 
Ifl.  11.  “Shall  not  the  t'riaisp'al’^op  of  tho  Spirit 
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I  be  rather  glorious.”  Ibid.  v.  8.  .We  argue  from 
i  analogy ;  We  have  no  more  need  of  the  costly 
I  and  fragrant  ointment  which  was  poured  upon  the 
^  head  of  Aaron,  nor  of  the  splendid  vesture  with  which 
;  be  was  clothed,  nor  of  the  temple  which  shone  res- 
i  plendant  on  Mount  Zion  ;  nor  of  those  melodious 
sounds  that  proceed  from  any  instrument  which  only 
reach  the  ear.  And  for  all  the  reasons  .that  forbid 
;  U9  to  restore  any  of  the  former,  we  judge  we  are  for¬ 
bidden  the  latter  :  they  all  constituted  integral  parts  of 
!  a  typical  system  of  worship. 

It  cannot  be  said  in  reply  that  the  introduction  of  an 
organ  or  of  a  base  viol  to  aid  and  direct  the  voices  of  a 
congregation  in  singing  is  a  thing  trivial  in  its  nature  and 
only  one  of  those  “circumstances  concerning  the  wor- 
fhip  of  God,  common  to  human  actions  and  societies 
?vhich  are  ordered  by  the  light  of  nature  and  Christian 
prudence  the  interest  wliich  it  excites,  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  powerful  influence  it  produces,  and  must 
produce  on  an  assembly  of  worshippers,  forbid  us  to 
new  it  in  that  light.  The  same  considerations  also 
ibrbid  us  to  view  it  as  a  circumstance  embraced  within  . 

f 

the  sphere  of  Christian  liberty,  which,  so  far  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  human  actions,  is  that  of  keeping,  not  of  violat¬ 
ing,  the  commandments  of  God. 

Nor  will  it  be  said  with  safety  that  this  is  a  matter  in 
which  we  may  argue  from  general  principles  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  obedience,  as 

I  • 

in  many  things  we  must.  Whatever  enters  essentially 
into  the  system  of  divine  truth  and  grace,  and  whatever 
is  moral  in  its  nature  possesses  an  au^ority  in  the  Old 
Testament  ofperpetunl  and  immutable  obligation, wbetb. 
33* 
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or  it  be  expressly  aSSertcd  in  the  New  or  not.  But  l[ 
will  hardly  be  said  that  instrumental  music  can  be  con¬ 
templated  in  this  light,  by  any  moderate  and  reasonable 
apologist  for  it  in  the  worship  of  God.  He  will  never 
assert  that  its  use  in  the  worship  of  God,  enters  essen¬ 
tially  into  the  system  of  divine  truth  and  grace,  and  that 
obligations  to  its  observance  are  moral,  perpetual  and 
immutable. 

But  it  may  be  and  it  is  plead  that  it  contributes  to  akl 
the  devotion  by.  raising  the  affections.  If  the  scriptu¬ 
ral  considerations  already  adduced  had  their  proper  in¬ 
fluence,  tVe  might  dismiss  this  apology  with  the  remark 
that  it  indicates  great  want  of  modesty.  Shall  we  be  told 
that  the  only  wise  God  needs  the  aid  of  human  inven¬ 
tions  to  elevate  the  affections  of  his  worshippers  in  his 

worship  ?  Are  not  his  institutions  sufficient  to  that 

♦ 

end  ?  He  has  himself  said  “What  could  have  been 
done  more  to  my  vineyard  that  I  have  not  done  in 
it  Isaiah  V.  4.  and  with  that  we  ought  to  be  content. 
It  is  not  however  so  easily  proved,  as  it  is  said,  that  in¬ 
strumental  music  aids  the  devotions.  That  it  raises  the 
affections  there  is  no  doubt.  So  does  a  band  of  mil¬ 
itary  music — so  does  music  for  public  dancing — so  docs 
ft  also  at  the  public  theatre.  Every  manager  of  a  play 
house  knows  that  the  play  is  not  sufficient  to  attract  an 
audience.  Good  music  is  Indispensible.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  it  raises  such  affections  as  are  accepta¬ 
ble  to  a  being  of  intinite  purity  and  holiness  ;  whether 
they  are  consonant  to  the  grace  of  the  Redeemer,  ex¬ 
hibited  in  his  bitter  sufferings  and  pains  for  the  expia¬ 
tion  of  sin;  whether  they  are  in  fine  raised  by  the  pow- 
fr  of  thft  Holy  Spirit.  We  fear  they  are  too,  too  fjr 
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ffjin  nny  of  these  to  bear  for  n  moment  l!)e  appHcaticn 
ofa  trial:  and  ue  conclude,  with  confidence,  that  holy 
affections  are  not  produced  by  such  meretricious  causes, 
because  they  want  the  divine  prescription  for  that  end. 
Xataral  affections,  however,  in  many  respects  similar 
ill  their  form,  are  wholly  unlike  spiritual  affections  in 
their  nature,  origin  and  object  ;  these  are  cherished  and 
drawn  forth  by  the  pure  and  holy  institutions  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  and  by  no  other.  The  only  external  melody  liie  haa 
required  is  that  of  the  human'  voice,  and  He  can 
be  pleased  with  nothing  which  is  not  attended  with 
the  melody  of  the  Iieart,  in  which  the  faith,  the  love 
the  obedience  and  joy  of  his  worshippers  are  more 
solemn  than  the  deep  toned  organ,  and  sweeter  and 
more  elevating  tbj^n  the  harp.  ‘‘  De  filled  w  ith  the 
spirit  speaking  to  yourselves  in  psahns  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  your 
hearts  to  the  Lord.”  Could  we  but  see  in  a  right  man¬ 
ner  t  he  inexpressible  beauty  and  glory  of  this  worship, 
shame  would  cover  our  faces,  on  account  of  the  very 
thought  of  profaning  it  by  our  own  additions:  But 
there  is’ a  consideration  which  displays  the  w  isdom  of 
God  in  his  own  institutions.  No  fabric  of  man  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  surpassing  the  skill  of  God.  The  organs  ot 
the  human  voice  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking 
displays  of  the  divine  power  and  wisdom,  and  possess  a 
capability  of  being  employed  with  an  effect  far  trans¬ 
cending  the  workmanship  of  man.  Curiously  formed, 
partly  flutal  and  partly  chordal”  as  is  observed  by  a 
respectable  w'riter  on  Natural  Philosophy,  “they  ex¬ 
hibit  such  a  refinement  in  mechanism  as  exceeds  all 
description  1”  These  the  Christian  will  employ,  Cau«- 
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mg  them  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  Creator  and  Rc, 
decmer’s  word. 

With  these  reflections  we  cannot  observe  without 
regret  the  spread  of  a  practice  unscriptural  in  its  na¬ 
ture  and  pernicious  in  its  influence.  Especially  that 
churches  retaining  the  name  of  Presbyterian,  should  so 
far  forget  themselves  as  to  sanction  it  with  their  exam¬ 
ple.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  eminently  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  be  reflecting,  conscientious  and  vigilant. 

1 

An  induction  of  facts  on 'a  very  large  scale  could  easily 
be  prodiiced  to  shew  that  the  use  of  such  falsely  called 
aid  in  the  praises  of  God,  but  truly  a  criminal  disregard 
of  his  institutions  and  conformity  to  the  taste  of  the 
world,  has  ever  beea  attended  with  a  state  of  religion 
which  the  sober,  the  humble  and  devout  have  deplored. 
They  should  beware  of  being  carried  away  with  the 
mistake  that  the  sensual  and  unholy  emotions  raised  by 
sounds  and  addressed  to  the  feelings  only,  constitute  any 
part  of  that  enlightened  reverential  and  joyful  devotion 
which  promote  the  sanctification  of  the  people  of  God. 
In  contemplating  the  example  of  their  Saviour,  who 
sang  the  inspired  hymn  allotted  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  Piissover"^  ;  the  example  of  his  servants  who  sang 
praises  to  Godj  ;  and  the  express  command  to  sing  ma* 
king  melody  in  the  heartj;  they  will  see  their  own  duty 
and  the  way  of  their  own  edification  and  peace  plainly 
declared. 


•Math.  xxvi.  30.  tActs,  xvi.  25.  |Eph.  v.  19 ;  Col.  iif.  16. 
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In  order  to  place  before  our  readers  the  goodness  of 
Aloiight)'  God  to  our  land,  we  publish  the  following 
discourse  delivered  on  the  4th  of  July.  So  many  and 
20  great 'blessings  bestowed  upon  a  people  so  sinful, 
cive  to  us  a  strong  demonstration  of  tlie  long  suffering 
and  tender  mercy  of  the  God  who  rules  in  iIjc  armies 
cf  heaven  and  among  the  children  of  men.” 

•‘O  that  men  to  Lord  would  give 
Praise  for  his  goodness  then, 

And  for  his  W'orks  of  wonder  done 
Unto  the  sons  of  men.”  David/ 1  Psalms. 


^IBSTANCE  OF  A  DISCOURSE  DELIVERED  AT  WALDE?f, 

JULY  4,  1825. 


This  day,  brethren,  we  commence  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  Jubilee.  You  have  heard  much  and  read  much  in 
the  public  journals  of  the  approach  of  this  jubilee,  aa 
appellation  which  it  has  received  in  allusion  to  an  in¬ 
stitution  which  God  gave  to  the  people  of  Israel  in  the 
days  of  old.  That  you  may  have  this  in^itution  and 
the  propriety  of  the  allusion  more  distinctly  before  you, 
1  read  to  you  a  part  of  the  25th  chapter  of  the  hook  of 
Leviticus.  [Here  a  part  of  that  chapter  was  read.] 
Every  seventh  year,  among  the  Jews,  w^as  to  be  kept  as 
a  Sabbath,  or  sjicred  rest  unto  the  Lord.  hen  sevec 
of  these  sabbatical  yenrs  had  been  kept,  the  following, 
or  50th  year,  was  also  to  be  observed  as  a  holy  rest, 
and  was  called  the  vear  of  Jubilee,  because  its  arrival 


as  announced  by  the  scu^*c^  cf  ;;  trumpet,  called  a  ju- 
ilec  tnimpet. 

I'orlv-nine  roars  ago,  the  of  J uly  was  tlie  first  day 
r our  national  c'ii'^tcncc,  and  tins  day  we  begin  the  50th 


vear  of  our  Uut  the  allusion  to  this  divine  insti- 
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iutlon  of  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  suggests  several 
considerations  of  much  higher  interest  to  us,  than  the 
mere  Duniber  of  years.  To  some  of  these,  you  uiU 
permit  me  to  direct  your  nttention. 

1st.  Liberty, — !n  the  first  month  ofthe  ycarofjufci. 
lee,  every  Israelite  who  had  become  poor,  and  had  been 
reduced  to  bondage,  was  emancipated  and  restored  to 
liberty.  To  this  unhappy  class  of  society  the  notes  of 
the  jubilee  trumpet  conveyed  the  joyful  tidings  of  their 
disenthralraent.  They  had  not  then,  in  any  nation,  the 
facilities  of  the  present  times  for  communicating  intel¬ 
ligence.  Paper  w^as  not  then  invented,  and  they  had 
w>  printing  presses.  But  an  event  like  that  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  year  of  liberty  was  made  known  throughout 
the'l.nd  with  a  rapidity  outstripping  our  modern  vehi¬ 
cles  of  intelligence.  A  trumpet  was  sounded  on  the  sa¬ 
cred  hill  of  Zion — its  notes  were  taken  up  by  others  on 
the  summits  cf  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  the 
cheering  sounds  were  re-echoed  from  every  hill  and 
along  eveiy  vale  of  Judea,  conveying  joy  and  gladness 
tp  the  hearts  of  the  afflicted  children  of  bondage.  What 
a  benevolent  institution  cf  the  divine  legislator  ! 

That  liberty  which  is  dear  to  every  human  being, 
our  fathers  loved  and  sought  through  much  peril,  and 
it  was  bestowed  on  them,  by  the  God  of  Heaven.  Let 
us  with  grateful  emotions  commemorate  his  goodness. 
I  have  always  thought  that  the  finger  of  God  was  remark¬ 
ably  manifest  in  the  origin  and  causes  of  our  national 
emancipation.  There  are  but  two  waj  s,  in  which  men 
am  politically  governed  ;  either  the  few  govern  the 
many  under  pretence  of  divine  right,  or  the  many 
govern  themselves  on  the  ^principle  of  representa- 
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uoty  l  former  is  always  fhe  government  of  force, 
the  latter  voluntiry  submission  to  thef  representatives 
of  the  people.  'Let  the  few  kings  and  nobles,  who  claim 
a  divine  right  to  govern  the  nations,  contrary  to  their 
will,  shew  their  charter,  let  them  exhibit  their  comnris- 
sioD  signed  by  the  high  autliorily  of  heaven.  In  vainshall 
it  be  sought  for  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdoms.  Yet 
for  many  centuries  the  greater  part  of  the  world  has 
beea  governed  on  this  principle,  and  long  did  the  peo¬ 
ple  groan,  under  oppression,  hardly  daring  to  call  in 
qaestion  the  right  of  their  rulers  to  oppress  them.  The 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  was 
every  where  avowed  and  taught.  It  was  thought  that 
every  attempt  of  the  many  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the 
fen’,  was  made  under  pain  of  damnaHon.  When  such  had 
been  for  ages  the  fuudamental  principle  of  the  consti¬ 
tutions  of  the  nations,  (if  constitutions  they  might  be 
called)  and  such  apparently  the  fixed  tenor  of  public 
sentiment,  it  is  certainly  a  subject  of  astonisbmcDt  that, 
forty  nine  years  ago,  our  fathers,  few  in  number,  not 
more  than  two  and  a  half  millions,  poor  and  spread  over 
avast  territory  should  dare  to  call  io  question,  at  every 
hazard  the  established  doctrine  of  all  the  governments 
in  the  world*  What  makes  the  finger  of  Providence 
still  more  visible,  is  that  the  causes  did  not  seem  equal 
to  the  eflfects,  which  where  produced.  The  tax  which 
the  British  crowm  attempted  to  impose,  was  comparative- 
I;  small  in  amount,  and  to  be  raised  from  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  mere  luxury.  But  it  involved  the  principle, 
that  rulers  have  the  right  to  levy  taxes  and  perform 
other  acts  of  government,  though  not  elected  to  rule 
the  suffrage  of  the  people  that  they  govern^  of  their 
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own  right,-<in(l  not  as  the  rcpjresenlatives  of  the  govern¬ 
ed.  Our  f.ithers  had  learned  in  the  school  of  religion 
from  their  reforming  ancestors,  and  they  apj)Iie(l  in  the 
civil  government,  the  doctrine  of  representation.— 
There,  undoabtedJy  Was  the  germ  of  the  revolutionary 
principle,  which  now  shakes  the  nations  ;  but  that  it 
should  have  spread  so  extensively  and  evolved  itself  so 
powerfully  may  well  fill  us  this  day  with  gratitude  and 
*>stonishment.  In  maintaining  this  principle  ourances- 

i 

tors  attacked  the  very  basis  of  all  the  governments  of 

the  old  world  ;  and  that  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  arm 

*  ¥ 

sufficient  to  make  the  world  tremble  and  the  hearts  of 
men  to  quake  with  fear.  Let  us  remember  too  that  se¬ 
vere  oppression  was  not  felt  in  the  colonies,  and  that 
great  nations  have  for  centuries  endured  incornpnni- 
bly  more,  without  even  the  shew  of  resistance,  ami ! 
had  almost  said  without  murmuring.  We  were  not  I 
held  in  bondage,  as  a  conquered  people.  Much  had  erec 
been  done  for  us.  This  we  may  fairly  acknowledge; 
for  we  arc  not  assembled  to  day  for  the  purpose  cf 
provoking  hostile  passions,  or  to  awake  slumbering* 
strife  against  our  fellow  creatures,  or  strife  against  any 
thing  but  oppression  and  evil. .  The  armies  and  the 
navies  of  Britain  bad  protected  our  colonies  in  infancy, 
and  from  her  we  had  derived  our  literature,  arts  and 
agriculture.  But  in  the  progressive  history  of  nations, 
the  time  fixed  by  heaven’s  high  decree,  had  arrivedj 
for  testing  the  doctrine  of  representative  government, 
on  a  liberal  basis.  Among  a  weak  people,  thinly  spread 
over  the  forests  of  the  west,  to  shew  that  it  was  of  God 

and  not  of  man,  the  first  great  effort  was  made  and  suc« 

% 

cee(}ed.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world  were 
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I  Hrned  to  the  west,  to  observe  the  contest,  watch  its 
■  progress,  and  see  with  wonder  the  liberty  of  the  humai? 
i  species  fixed,  in  a  free,  representative  government. 

I  Let  us  improve  with  gratitude  the  blessing  ;  for  it  is  wr 
:  who  enjoy  it.  After  all,  it  is  painful  to  reflect  that 
there  are  great  multitudes  of  human  beings  in  our 
country,  to  whom  the  notes  of  this  jubilee  are  not 
gnitcfnl  unci  to  whom  they  announce  no  tidings  of  eman¬ 
cipation.  In  heavy  bondage,  they  groan  and  find  no 
(lelivcrince.  Their  cries  of  sorrow  ascend  this  day 
to  heaven.  Do  not  I  hear,  as  they  come  on  the  winds 
of  the  south,  their  deep  groans  mingling  with  the 
songs  of  the  national  jubilee  ?  but  I  turn  from  this 
theme  and  wllhdrau’  your  attention  from  this  painful 
subject,  this  deep  stain  on  the  national  escutcheon,  which 
ages  will  not  wash  away. 

2.  The  trumpet  of  jubilee,  was  a  trumpet  of  peace, 
nhich  did  not  summon  the  people  to  battle.  Our  in¬ 
stitutions  are  essentially  peaceful  in  their  character, 
anJ  oil  their  representative  principle  all  nations  will  be 
governed  when  mllicnial  peace  shall  bless  the  nations. 
It  (lid  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  Israel  to  celebrate  their 
year  of  liberty  in  a  state  of  peace  with  all  surrounding 
■ations,  as  we  jlo  this  day.  However  much  the  thrones 
of  iniquity  in  the  old  world  may  envy  our  liberty,  and 
"ish  its  destruction,  they  do  not,  and  perhaps  I  may 
add,  they  dare  not,  attack  us.  All  nations  are  seeking 
our  friendship.  We  have  within  ourselves  twenty- 
four  commonwealths,  all  in  peace  with  one  another, 
and  moving  harmoniously  in  their  respective  orbits. 
For  this  eminent  blessing  we  cannot  be  suflScientljr 
grateful.  When,  in  the  language  of  the  scripture^ 
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emiDent  good  is  pourtrayed,  we  often  have  the  images 
drawn  from  peaceful  scenes.  “  Thy  peace  should 
have  been  as  broad  rivers.”  The  blessed  state  of  the 
world  during  the  millenium  is  described  as  peaceful. 
”  He  shall  maintain  abundant  peace.”  The  nation? 
shall  learn  war  no  more..”.  What  a  contrast  does  our 
land  present,  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  forty-nine 
years  agoj  Then  powerful  and  well  appointed  navies, 
which  had  been  victorious  in  every  sea,  to  which  the 
ocean  and  its  islands  were  subject,  hovered  on  our 
coasts,  or  occupied  our  harbours  and  rivers,  menancing 
with  destruction  our  western  borders.  Many  of  our  vil¬ 
lages  were  smoking  in  ruins,  our  large  cities  were  seized 
by  the  enemy,  and  much  of  our  soil  trodden  by  the  foot 
of  an  exulting  foe.  Savage  bands  issued  ^from  our 
woods,  in  the  darkness  of  midnight,  to  bathe  the  toma¬ 
hawk  and  the  scalping  knifedn>lhe  blood  of  their  vic¬ 
tims,  scarcely  awaked  from  rieep,  and  to  illuminate 
the  darkness  of  the  night  by  the  blaze  of  their  dwelling!. 
Many  a  widow  then  bathedrin  tears  her  children,  made 
orphans  by  the  sword  of -the  enemy.  These  days  of 
sorrow  have  passed  away,  and  we  are  called  upon  tote 
thankful  for  peace,  with  its  numerous  train  ef  blessings 
3.  Plenty.  Though,  among  the  Israelites,  the  forty- 
ninth  year  was  sabbatical,  in  which  the  land  was  not 
cultivated, '  yet  so  great  was  the  plenty,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  enjoyed  abundance,  and  had  stores  laid  up  for 
their  supply  during  the  sabbatical  year  of  jubilee, 
without  any  addition  to  them  by  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman.  Half  a  century  ago  how  great  was  our 
povfrty  and  how  remote  the  prospect  of  relief!  Nor', 
in  the  goodness  of  God,  to  a  sinful  people,  wdne^f 
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v^hal  a  change.  Our  territory  is  vast,  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  on  the  East,  to  the  Pacific  on  the  West, 
alore  than  3000  miles,  and  from  the  great  lakes  on  the 
north,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  not  less  than 
1300  miles.  How  ample  is  this  territory  compared 
f^ith  that  of  the  ancient  people  of  God,  which  was  no 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  seventy-five  miles  from  east  to  west !  I  do  not 
doubt  that  we  could  select,  in  our  country,  more  than 
one  spot,  of  equal  extent,  that  would  rival  it  in  fertility. 
We  have  too  a  fair  prospect  that  those  wide  domains 
will  all,  ere  long,  be  peopled.  Forty-nine  years  ago, 
our  population,  amounted  to  no  more  than  2,500,000, 
DOW  it  cannot  fall  much  short  of  1 1 ,000,000,  an  increase 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  nations.  A  progress  in 
population  so  extraordinary,  is  a  decisive  proof  that  the 
country  abounds  with  all  other  earthly  blessings.  Al¬ 
low  me  to  allude  to  a  fact  in  the  history  of  another  na¬ 
tion  which  demonstrates  that  the  growth  of  ours,  in 
numbers,  is  owing  to  the  liberal  and  happy  character 
ot  our  institutions.  By  a  census  of  Russia,  in  1822,  it 
was  ascertained  that  she  added  to  her  population  that 
year,  only  500,000.  As  the  population  of  that  great 
empire  is  50,000,000,  at  the  rate  of  increase  for  that 
year  it  will  require  100  years  te  double  her  present 
numbers,  w^hile  ours  is  doubled  in  less  than  25  years, 
flussia,  like  ourselves,  has  an  extensive  unpeopled 
territory  and  vast  forests.  But  the  government  is  des¬ 
potic.  The  great  mass  of  her  people  are  cerfs,  slaves 
attached  to  the  soil,  who  labour  for  haughty  lords,  and 
rre  bought  and  sold  with  the  soil  like  cattle.  There  is 
little  encoiirauement  to  marriages  or  industry,  where  the 
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proceeds  of  the  labours  of  the  poor  are  wrested  tVom 
them  by  rapacious  masters.  This  must  account  for  her 
comparatively  slow  increase  ;  for  the  southern  part? 

"  of  her  empire  are  nearly  on  the  same  latitudes  with 
those  parts  of  the  l.'^nited  States,  w  here  ours  is  the 
greatest. 

So  great  and  rapid  a  progress  as  we  make  In  eve¬ 
ry  branch  of  national  wealth,  has  never  before  been 
realized  in  the  history  of  man.  It  is  true  that  a  large 
class  of  our  farmers,  cKpcrience  at  prcseiit,  very  con¬ 
siderable  difficulties  ;  which  however  do  not  arise  from 
the  ximnt  of  food,  raiment,  or  other  necessaries,  or  even 
luxuries  of  life,  but  from  their  superabundance.  Our 
agricultural  resources  are  multiplying  every  year,  and 
every  season  is  more  exuberant.  Large  and  small 
cattle  are  annually  becoming  more  numerous  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  You  have  only  to  cast  your  eyes  over  the 
surrounding  agricultural  prospect,  and' see  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  hills  and  vales  w  bite  with  corn  and  flocks  of 
sheep,  tokens  of  the  divine  munificence.  Manufacto¬ 
ries  and  all  the  other  arts  ihat  adorn  and  meliorate  the 
temporal  condition  of  man,  improve  daily  and  flourish. 
Commerce  makes  the  products  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
arts  of  all  nations  ours,  while  our  ports  are  visited  by 
the  merchantmen  of  all  trading  kingdoms.  Internal  im¬ 
provements  in  roads,  canals,  the  facilities  of  travelling, 
and  transportation  of  articles  of  merchandise,  advance 
vvith  a  pace  that  surprizes  ourselves  and  almost  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  belief  of  foreign  nations.  New  energies 
of  man  seem  to  develope  themselves.  Primiiry  schools 
and  scientific  institutions  are  every  yc.ir  amplif}  ing  the 
means  of  intellectual  improrrment  :  while  Bible  so- 
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cieties  and  other  associations  of  a  religious  or  chari* 
table  character  are  not  neglected.  You  all  know', 
from  your  own  observation,  that  this  picture  is  not  over¬ 
drawn,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  far  from  equal¬ 
ling  the  reality.  Was  there  ever  a  people  more  high¬ 
ly  favoured,  or  laid  under  greater  obligations  of  na¬ 
tional  and  personal  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good? 
What  nation  ever  celebrated  a  jubilee  with  more 
cause  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  ? 

4.  The  benevolent  example  set  by  the  people  of 
Israel  on  their  year  of  jubilee  and  their  national  pros¬ 
perity,  w’ere  calculated  to  produce  a  good  efl'ect  upon 
neighbouring  nations.  The  influence  of  our  republi¬ 
can  institutions  and  the  developement  of  our  resour- 
es  and  comforts  have  produced  and  must  long  con- 
finue  to  produce  powerful  effects  upon  all  civilized 
kingdoms.  The  notes  of  the  American  jubilee  trum¬ 
pet  this  day  will  be  heard,  even  to  the  Ganges,  and, 
while  they  roll  over  the  hills  and  plains  ot  Europe, 
will  convey  pleasure ,  into  the  hearts  of  millions  of 
oppressed  men,  animated  by  new  and  cheering  hopes  * 
of  emancipation,  and  sound  terror  in  the  proud  pal¬ 
aces  of  their  oppressors.  Forty-nine  years  ago  yes¬ 
terday  the  whole  of  this  great  western  world  was 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  thrones  of  iniquity  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  now,  the  whole  continent  from  our  great  lakes  to 
Cape  Horn  is  free  ;  some  islands  too  are  independent, 
while  the  others  are  preparing  to  burst  their  chains. 
The  South  American  colonies  seem  to  have  thought, 
until  emboldened  by  our  example,  that  any  resistance 
made  to  the>r  transatlantic  oppressors,  would  bare  been 
made  at  the  risk  of  eternal  perdition,  a  dpetriae  whick 
34* 
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they  were  no  Joubl  tnujiht  by  their  priests.  The  goou 
sense  of  the  nations  had  approval!  our  successful  resis. 
tance  long  before  the  South  Americans  dared  to  follow 
our  example,  though  the  wrongs  that  they  suffered 
were  much  greater  than  ours.  They  will  long  indeed 
feel  the  effects  of  their  former  oppression,  and  that  of 
their  forefathers  ;  for  though  they  have  succeeded  in 
gainmg  their  independence,  and  though  their  colonics 
W’ere  one  hundred  years  older  than  ours,  yet  they  arc 
probably  one  hundred  years  behind  us  in  improvement. 
The  colony  of  Virginia  was  founded  1C07,  that  of  New- 
York  1612,  and  that  of  Massachusetts  1620,  while  in 
1504,  Columbus  left  St.  Domingo  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards.  It  is  only  after  300  years,  that  the  people 
of  the  Southern  Continent  have  dared  to  become  free. 
We  already  begin  to  see  the  fruits,  in  their  public  jour¬ 
nals,  their  schools,  colleges,  Bible  societies  and  other 
liberal  institution^.  What  changes  for  the  better  may 
be  expected  by  their  first  Jubilee  ?  Their  example  is 
now  added  to  ours  to  stimulate  the  people  of  Europe  to 
efforts  for  reclaiming  their  rights. 

The  eyes  of  the  old  worhl  are  on  us,  as  a  free  and 
happy  people,  on  our  land  as  the  asylum  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  w’ait  only  for 
a  lit  opportunity  to  seize  the  reins  of  government,  by  c- 
lecting  their  own  rulers.  Every  vessel  from  our  shores, 
conveys  from  those  who  have  migrated  hither,  letters 
to  their  friends  who  are  left  behind.  Those  letters  are 
read  by  thousands  in  Scotland,  England,  I  reland,  France, 
and  Germany.  Our  journals  transmit  to  Europe  our 
state  papers,  the  debates  in  our  deliberative,  and  legisla¬ 
tive  bodies,  the  progressive  improvements  in  agricul- 
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arc,  ai  ts  aiul  lltcnitur^,  and  the  comfort,  wcaUh  and  in- 
rrease  of  the  great  body  of  onr  people.  To  this  cause, 
111  f»ct,  must  be  ascribed  the  ciTorts  which  are  making 
bv  the  people  of  Ireland  to  free  thcmsfdvcs  from  bon- 
A  people  who  have  been  for  ages  oppressed, 
plundered  and  degraded  by  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
i|  hour.  lu  time  they  will  celebrate  tlieir  jubilee.  To 
;  our  own  revolution  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  the  late 
’  abortive  efforts  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Naples  to  intre- 
[  (Iuc3  the  principle  of  representation  into  the  consti- 
I  lutions  of  their  governments.  ]]nt  they  attempted  to 

•i 

I  miika  it  harmonize  with  the  ancient  hereditary  laws  of 
I  Empire.  The  attempt  w’as  vuin  ;  for  the  princi{>les 
^liich  they  endeavoured  to  unite  in  their  civil  insti¬ 
tutions  arc  essentially  adverse.  Heaven  has  dccrecfl 
the  demolition  of  the  thrones  of  despotism,  and  all  nt- 
trmpts  to  repair  them  c;m  only  hasten  their  destruction. 
In  our  land  has  been  lighted  the  torch  of  treedom, 
•Nliich,  in  three  campaigns,  lias  conducted  the  gallant 
Greeks  to  victory.  Less  than  tl«ree  millions  of  people 
I  have  th  }re  waged  a  successful  warfire  on  more  than 
twenty  millions,  while  the  ancient  surrounding  dynas¬ 
ties  have  been  frowning  on  tlieir  cause.  The  arm  ot 
Heaven  alone  lias  restrained  Russia,  Austria  and  Franco 
Trom  interfering  to  crush  at  once  tb.c  renascent  liber¬ 
ties  of  Greece  as  they  have  done  for  a  time  those  of 
Portugal,  Spain  and  Naples.  May  they  still  be  re- 
strained. 

Our  great  continent  seems  to  have  been  created  and 
reserved  to  this  age  of  the  worhl,  as  a  theatre  on  which 
filvine  providence  might  display  to  the  whole  earth 
the  means  of  securing  political  rights  on  the  only  safe 
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foundation,  a  government  by  the  representation  of  tht 
people.  That  we  should  be  the  first  of  the  nations  to 
enjoy  it,  and  that  our  example  should  produce  effects 
so  Salutary  upon  other  nations,  should  teach  us  our  ob¬ 
ligations  to  ^Miim  who  rules  the  nations,  seated  on  the 

throne  of  his  holiness,”  and  excite  us  to  a  cordial, 
grateful  and  speedy  national  subjection  to  “  the  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.”  May  1  not  say,  the  Al¬ 
mighty  hath  not  shewn  such  favour  to  any  other  natioo! 

5.  Allow  me  from  this  portion  of  scripture  to  suggest 
one  other  and  by  far  the  most  important  topic  for  your 
meditation.  The  jubilee  trumpet  which  proclaimed  e- 
mancipation  to  the  Israelitish  bondman,  was  a  type  or 
symbol  of  the  glorious  redemption  to  be  purchased  for 
sinners  by  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  applied  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Deliverance  from  earthly  bondage  is 
a  great  blessing  which  men  do  not  duly  appreciate, 
but  disenthralment  from  the  servitude  of  sin  and  satan 
is  an  infinitively  greater.  We  have  all  become  poorly 
falling  through  sin  'from  our  original  slate  of  holiness, 
honour  and  dignity;  our  poverty  is  incomparably  worse 
than  that  of  the  Israelite,  who  lost  for  a  time  his  earth¬ 
ly  inheritance.  We  are  by  nature  in  a  state  of  slave¬ 
ry  unutterably  more  wretched  and  debasing  than  that  of 
the  Israelite  who  was  sold  as  a  bondman,  to  one  of  bis 
brethren.  Sin  has  gained  dominion  over  us,  and  we 
are  naturally  under  a  malediction,  subjecting  us  to  the 
most  cruel  bondage  of  the  prince  of  darkness  here,  and 
consigning  us  to  perpetual  war  in  the  world  to  come. 
When  the  pious  Hebrew  celebrated  his  jubilee,  he 
looked  forward  to  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  bis  liberation  from  spiritual 
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bondage  ;  and  when  we  celebrate  our®,  we  should  not 
allow  the  remembrance  of  his  blessed  appearance  for 
our  salvation  to  he  banished  from  our  thonglils.  The 
trumpet  sounded  by  a  priest,  proclaimed  to  Israel  the 
‘year  of  jubilee,  celestial  hosts  announced  the  joyful 

C  9 

p  event,  of  winch  that  w’lis  a  symbol/’  And  tl;e  angrl 
\  Slid  unto  them,  fear  not  :  for,  heiiold,  I  bring  you  good 
I  tidings  of  great  joy,  w  liich  shall  be  to  all  [people.  For' 
!  unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto 
you  ;  ye  shall  find  the  babe  w  rapped  in  sw’addling 
clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.  And  suddenly  there  was 
with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  prais¬ 
ing  God,  and  saying,  glory  to  God  in  the  highest  :  on 
earth  peace,  and  good  will  towards  men,”'*'  This 
heavenly  jubilee  proclaims  a  liberty  fraught  with  sub¬ 
stantial  and  everlasting  blessings.  Its  blessings  do  not 
pass  aw’ay  with  a  few  revolving  years,  like  those  of  po¬ 
litical  or  personal,  temporal  freedom,  w'hich  blooms  for 
a  moment,  then  fades,  dies  and  disappears  forever. 
Civilians  tell  us  that  the  principles  of  de<?ny  and  disso¬ 
lution  enter  into  the  constitutions  of  all  political  consti¬ 
tutions.  They  shall  certainly  all  perish,  even  those 
which  during  the  approaching  thousand  years  of  ho¬ 
liness  and  peace,  shall  be  established  in  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  subjected  voluntarily  to  Messiah  and  his  law*. 
“  They  shall  all  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment.”  On  all 
t’i3  greatest  and  most  splendid  of  all  human  associa¬ 
tions,  there  shaH,  ere  long,  he  inscribed  oiiV/,  it  lialh 

f 

p  issed  awa3\  No!  so  the  commonw  ealth  of  Isratd,  and 
tlie  liberty  ergoyed  by  its  citizens.  They  shall  endure 

\nr  evermore.  _ 

’Lnlie  ii.  11.  1  t. 
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We  trust,  brethrcQ,  you  will  beware  so  to  celt- 
brate  the  jubilee  of  this  dav,  as  to  demonstrate  that  If 
you  have  not,  thaVyou  seek  not  an  interest  in  the  i 
holy  disenthralment  which  a  Saviour  announces  in  =» , 
the  gospel,  to  the  slaves  of  sin.  You  are  awart  ^If 
that  this  is  too  common  in  the  scenes  of  dissipation,  || 
often  witnessed  in  our  country  on  the  celebration  of  J|j 
this  anniversary.  It  is  painful  to  reflect,  that  in  the  \ 
criminal  indulgence  and  revelry  of  this  day,  many  seem 
to  say  to  the  King  of  nations,  “  we  do  not  acknowledge  | 
that  our  national  blessings  are  from  thee,  we  will  not 
have  thee  to  reign  over  us.”  When  will  men  cease  to 
insult  the  majesty  of  heaven,  and  to  despise  the  divine 
goodness  ?  While  we  rejoice  in  our  distinguished  bles¬ 
sings,  and  enjoy  as  a  people  peculiar  tokens  of  the  di¬ 
vine  favour,  let  us  sedulously  avoid  accumulating  the 
iniquity  of  the  land,  and  so  provoke  the  wrath  of  God 
to  withdraw  from  us  the  abused  demonstrations  of  bis 
bounty.  Few,  if  any  of  those  who  now  hear,  will  wit¬ 
ness  on  earth  another  of  our  national  jubilees.  \y  here 
will  we  be  when  the  next  jubilee  trumpet  shall  sound  ] 
Over  our  bodies  mingled  with  the  dust  in  the  silence  of 
the  tomb,  its  joyful  notes  shall  pass  unheard.  The 
conflicts  between  earthly  despotism  and  liberty  shall 
not  then  affect  us.  The  falling  crash  of  the  mightiest 
empires  shall  not  awake  us,  and  the  acclamations  of 
liberty  triumphant  shall  pass  by  unheeded  and  unheard. 
These  grave  and  solemn  reflections  should  teach  us  tc 
use  our  present  blessings,  as  not  abusing  them,  to  seek 
speedily  an  everlasting  interest  in  the  liberty  proclaim¬ 
ed  by  the  gospel  jubilee.  After  a  few  more  revolu¬ 
tions  in  the  kingdoms  ofthe  world,  atrnmpetshall  sound, 
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.^iiiDioning  the  quick  and  the  dead  to  appear  before  the 
(be  judgment  seat  of  the  King  of  kings,  and  give  an 
account  of  all  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  Let  all  now 
prepare,  by  seeking  an  interest  in  the  Redeemer,  for 
hearing  without  alarm  that  trumpet’s  dread  sound.  To 
the  dead,  who  die  in  the  Lord,  it  will  be  the  jublilee  of 
endless  emancipation  from  slavery,  sin  and  sorrow,  and 
the  commencment  of  the  everlasting  and  “  glorious 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.’*  O  that,  through  the  ten- 
'der  mercies  of  the  most  high,  it  may  be  so  to  us. 
i  Amen. 


We  publish  without  hesitation  the  following  extracts 
i  from  a  letter,  sent  us  for  publication  by  a  gentleman 
■  occupying  an  important  station  in  the  American  Bible 
!  society.  We  are  glad  to  find  statements  tending  to  re¬ 
move  any  shade  that  may  hang  over  the  pecuniary 
transactions  of  that  institution.  The  article  should 
have  appeared  in  the  last  No.  bad  it  been  received  in 
nme. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

*^New-Yorky  July  1825. 

“Sir — In  the  June  number  of  your  publication,  which 
nas  just  now  been  shown  to  me,  and  at  the  285th  page,  I 
rind  an  article  headed  the  ‘9th  Anniversary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society  which  I  think  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  incorrect  impression  on  your  readers. 

“After  some  general  notice  ofthe  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  you  make  some  calculations  from  an  unofficial 
document  ib  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  which 
you  complain  leaves  the  public  in  the  dark  as  to  a 
of  about  ^11,000  of  the  receipts  for  the  year,  and 
^hich  sum,  you  state  'must  be,  “  the  annual  expense 


•tOC  American  bihle  Society. 

of  the  transactions  of  the  business  of  llic  society,  ‘Mi., 
eurreu  in  the  payment  of  Officers,  Agencies,  i:c/’ 

“  F rom  the  interest  you  have  heretofore  taken  in  tli? 
work  ofilisseminating  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  onemeansol 
correcting  that  abounding  iniquity  in  our  land,  of 
one  of  your  correspondents  complains  so  loudly  unJ  so 
justly I  cannot  presume  it  could  have  been  your  k. 
tention,  by  exciting  suspicion,  to  weaken  the  afftc- 
tions  of  any  person,  towards  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  from  w  hich  alone  any  very  extensive  cfTorU  to 
scatter  the  precious  volume  of  inspiration  among  tie 
destitute  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

I  send  a  you  copy  of  the  report,  not  yet  coropltud 
from  the  press,  but  w  hich  contains  all  that  may  be  ira- 
terial  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  subject.  j 

“From  the  treasurer's  audited  account,  at  pages  42-C, 
a  document  always  appended  to  each  report,  you  v.ill 
perceive  that  the  whole  expences  of  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  society,  (whose  mere  mercantile 
by  siness  is  more  extensive,  and  conducted  by  fewer 
hands  who  receive  compensation  for  services  than  anj 
other  mercantile  or  manufacturing  establishment  inou: 
city  involving  the  employment  of  an  equal  capital : 
including  rent,  (which  the  society  pays  until  the  ileU 
on  its  building  is  extinguished,)  discount  on  uncurreni 
money ,  loss  on  counterfeit  bills,  expence  of  travelling 
agents  and  compensation  to  the  same,  insurance  on  pro¬ 
perty  against  fire,  repairing  and  correcting  stereotype 
plates,  cartage,  labour,  fuel,  taxes,  postages,  stationary, 
ind  salaries  to  the  agents  recording  secretary  and  itici- 
>enger,  who  is  keeper  of  the  depository,  amounted  only 
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^  the  sum  of  ^6341  24,  tluriog  the  9th  year  of  the 

•ociety. 

“In  fact,  the  whole  amount  of  all  that  was  paid  by  the 
American  Bible  Society,  during  the  year  in  the  shape 
of  salaries  and  wages,  did  not  exceed  ^3373  07. 

“  The  only  individuals  who  received  any  compensa- 
licn  for  services,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society  were, 
the  recording  secretary,  a  travelling  agent,  who  for 
part  of  the  year  was  engaged  in  forming  Bible  societies 
in  the  Western  states,  the  general  agent  of  the  society, 
hb  clerk,  and  the  keeper  of  the  depository.  The  last 
three  persons  devote  the  whole  of  their  time,  at  least 
tea  hours  of  the  day,  exclusively  to  the  business  of  the 
liciety.  All  its  other  officers  and  managers  have  hither¬ 
to,  from  the  formation  of  the  society,  performed  their 
Julies  gratuitously. 

“As  to  the  etcetera^  which  you  connect  with  “the 
parraent  of  officers  and  agencies,”  in  accounting  for 
the  11,000  dollars  and  upwards,  the  appropriation 
of  which  you  cannot  otherwise  account  for  ;  you  will 
und,  from  the  account,  that  it  consists,  in  addition  to 
what  is  noticed  above,  of  the  following  items. 

“  1.  Stereotype  plates  of  the  Spanish  and  pocket  Bi- 
'fe,  ^;2009  90. 

“2.  An  investment  in  stock,  to  replace  in  part  the 
.'lock  given  to  the  society  by  its  first  President  and  which 
W  been  sold  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  society, 
>6160  85. 

“  3.  A  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  at  the 
of  the  year,  of  ^2568  67. 

“  These  sums,  of  course,  did  not  go  into  the  pockets 

^  the  “  Officers  and  Agents”  of  the  society,  as  might 
33 
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possibly  be  understood  by  an  uninformed  reader, ot 
vour  article  ;  and,  as  a  person,  unfriendly  tothesocie- 
ty,  might  perhaps  consider  himself  entitled  to  sur¬ 
mise,  if  he  had  no  materials  to  judge  from  other  than 
your  review  of  the  unofficial  report  in  the  Commercial 
Advertiser. 

From  the  treasurer’s  account  you  will  also  see 
that  the  residue  of  the  expenditure  of  the  year,  con¬ 
sisted  of  ;^30,8G7  14,  paid  for  printing  paper,  printing, 
and  binding,  and  for  Bibles,  and  Testaments  in  foreign 
languages;  and  jj3,2UU  00,  to  repay  monies  borroweii 
in  the  course  of  the  year  to  carry  on  the  society’s  op¬ 
erations. 

“  From  the  body  of  the  report,  you  will  also  perceive 
that  the  onlv  reason  w  h\  a  sum  so  large  remained  in  the 
treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year,  was,  that  the  greatestre- 
mittances  are  usually  made  to  the  society  in  the  month? 
of  March  and  April,  immediately  preceeding  the  anni¬ 
versary,  and  that  they  had  been,  during  those  months  ol 
the  last  year,  unusually  great,  amounting  to  upw  ards  of 

1,000,  nearly  one  third  of  the  receipts  of  the  whole 
year  ;  wliile  for  a  portion  cf  the  year,  the  society  hmi 
been  obliged  inconveiiiently'  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
its  work,  and  even  to  borrow  money  to  carry  on  itf 
limited  operations. 

‘‘  In  answer  to  your  lastinquiry,!  will  observe  that  the 
Bibles  kc.  distributed  gratuitously,  are  estimated  at  the 
same  price  as  those  sold  to  Auxiliary  societies  and 
members,  which  is  5  per  cent  less  than  cost,  as  stated 
in  several  of  the  reports  of  the  society. 

“  As  I  presume  sir,  you  are  w  illing  to  do  justice  to 
so  respectable  an  institution,  as  the  American  Bible  «o* 
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ciety  certainly  is,  so  dear. to  the  hearts  of  multitudes  of 
Christians  of  every  name,  and  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  growth  of  Christ’s  kingdom  in  our  land  and  in 
the  world,  as  I  trust  it  must  commend  itself  to  be  to 
j  YOur  own  mind,  I  conclude  there  will  be  no  hesitation  on 

I  •  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

!  voar  part,  to  give  this  letter  of  explanation  a  place  in 
i  your  publication.  Your  obedient  servant, 

I  J  Alember  of  the  American  Bible  Society^ 
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Goi  said,  let  tliere  be  light :  and  there  was  light” — Gex.  i.  3. 
Wlio  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness,  unto  his  marvelio 

light. — 1  PzT.  ii.  9. 

When  chaos  roll’d,  a  shapeless  heap, 

And  darkness  sat  upon  the  deep  ; 

When  silence  fill’d  the  boundless  space, 

And  featureless  was  nature’s  face  ; 

The  Great  Eternal,  Three  in  One, 

Said  “  Be  there  light,”  and  it  was  done. 

His  word  th’  ethereal  sails  unfurl’d, 

And  there  was  launch’d  a  mighty  world. — 

Thus  o*er  the  soul,  borne  here  in  chains, 

A  spiritual  choas  reigns  ; 

A  spiritual  darkness,  fraught 
With  w  ill  perverse,  and  evil  thought. 

But  when  the  sov’reign  Word  is  giv’n. 

The  light  of  Grace  breaks  forth  from  Heav'e. — 
Ere  this  new’,  second  life  begins. 

We're  “  dead  in  trespasses  rind  sins 
And  none,  save  He  who  gives  us  brerdn. 

Can  make  new  life  spring  out  of  death. — 
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As  in  the  natural  world  display’d. 

With  every  sunshine,  there  is  shade, 

And  e’en  the  smallest  leaf,  will  throw 
A  shadow  on  the  place  below, 

While  still  the  source  of  light’s  the  same, 
As  bright  its  lustre,  warm  it«  flame  : — 

So  is  the  world  of  saints  within, 
O’erclouded  by  in-dwelling  sin  : 

Doubts  will  obscure  the  hope  of  rest, 
And  dim  the  sunshine  of  the  breast : 

But  still  the  light  of  Grace  is  there, 
Unchang’d  by  moments  of  despair. 

As  o’er  the  world  of  nature,  too, 

Descend  the  gentle  rain  and  dew, 

The  Holy  Spirit’s  quick’ning  pow’rs 
Refresh  the  soul,  as  dew  the  flow^’rs. — 
Oh  1  let  creation  swell  the  theme. 

And  praise  the  one  Celestial  Beam, 

The  fountain  of  the  living  stream. 


And  let  redeemed  souls  proclaim, 

“  ’Tis  Grace— free  Grace— through  Jesus’  name!’’ 


THE  OSTRICH. 

The  following  elegant  account  of  the  Oolrich,  is  from  Paxton's 
Illustrations. 

The  ostrich  is  by  far  the  largest  among  the  winged 
tribes,  and  seems  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the 
quadruped  and  the  fowl.  She  is  not  to  be  classcil  with 
the  tormer,  because  slic  is  furnished  with  a  kind  of  wing?, 
which,  if  they  cannot  raise  her  from  the  ground,  greatly 
uccelerate  her  flight  :  nor  with  the  latter,  for,  “  the  foa 
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11  tliers  which  grow  out  of  her  small^wing?,  are  all  un- 
l|  woven  and  decomposed,  and  their  beards  consist  of 
long  hairs  detached  from  one  another,  and  do  not  form  a 

ft  compact  bodji  to  strike  the  air  with  adv'antage  ;  which 
ii  is  the  principal  office  for  which  the  feathers  of  the 
I  wing  are  intended.”  Those  of  the  tail  have  also  the 
I  j  siine  structure,  and,  by  consequence,  cannot  oppose 

|t|  to  the  air  a  suitable  resistance.  They  can  neither 
1  expand  nor  close,  as^circumstances  require,  nor  take 
rJiiTerent  inclinations  ;  and  what  is  not  a  little  remarka¬ 
ble,  all  the  feathers  which  cover  the  body  exhibit  the 
same  conformation.  The  ostrich  has  not,  like  the 
greater  jrart  of  other  birds,  feathers  of  various  kinds, 
some  soft  and  downy,  which  are  next  to  the  skin  ;  and 
others  of  a  more  firm  and  compact  consistence,  which 
cover  the  former  ;  and  others  still  longer  and  of  great¬ 
er  strength,  on  which  the  movements  of  the  animal  de¬ 
pend.  All  her  feathers  are  of  one  kind,  all  of  them 
bearded  with  detached  hairs  or  filaments,  without  consis¬ 
tence  and  reciprocal  adherence ;  in  one  word,  they  are  of 
no  utility  in  flying,  or  in  directing  the  flight.  Besides  the 
peculiar  structure  of  her  wings,  she  is  pressed  down  to- 
ihe  earth  by  her  enormous  size.  Buffon  calculates  the 
weight  of  a' living  ostrich  in  middling  condition,  at  no 
less  than  sixty-five  or  eighty  pounds  ;  which  would  re¬ 
quire  an  immense  power  in  the  wings  and  motive  mus¬ 
cles  of  these  members,  to  raise  and  support  in  the  air 
so  ponderous  a  mass.  Thus,  by  her  excessive  weight, 
and  the  loose  texture  of  her  feathers,  she  is  condemn¬ 
ed,  like  a  quadruped,  laboriously  to  run  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  without  being  ever  able  to  mount  u^ 
in  the  air. 
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JJut  althon^:;h  incapable  of  raising  herself  from  lli# 
ground,  she  is  admirably  fitted  for  running.  The  great¬ 
er  part_  of  her  body  is  covered  with  hair,  rather  than 
feathers  ;  her  head  and  her  sides  hav^e  little  or  no  hair; 
and  her  legs,  udiich  are  very  thick  and  muscular,  and 
in  which  her  principal  force  resides,  are  in  like  man¬ 
ner  almost  naked  ;  her  large  sinewy  and  plump  feel, 
which  have  only  two  toes,  resemble  considerably  the 
feet  of  a  camel ;  her  wings  armed  with  two  spikes, 
like  those  of  a  porcupine,  are  rather  a  kind  of  arm^ 
than  wings,  which  are  given  her  for  defence. 

These  characteristic  features  throw  a  j^reat  light  on 
a  part  of  the  description,  which  Jehovah  himself  ha? 
condescended  to  give  of  this  animal  in  the  book  of  Job. 
It  begins  with  this  interrogation  :  “  Gavest  thou  wings 
and  feathers  unto  tho  ostrich?”  Dr.  Shaw  trnnshue? 
it :  “  The  wing  of  the  ostrich  is  expanded  ;  the  very 
feathers  awl  plumage  of  the  stork.”  According  to  Bnf- 
fon,  the  ostrich  is  covered  with  feathers  alternalcly 
white  and  black,  and  sometimes  grey  by  the  mixtures 
of  these  Iw’o  colours.  They  are  shortest,  says  that  au¬ 
thor,  OB  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  rest  of  w  liich 
is  entirely  naked  ;  they  become  longer  on  the  hack  and 
the  belly  ;  and  are  longest  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail 
and  the  wings  :  but  he  denies  tint  any  of  them  have 
been  found  with  red,  green,  blue,  or  yellow  plumes 
This  assertion,  however,  is  not  quite  correct  ;  for,  it 
credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Shaw,,  when  the  ostrich  is  full 
grown,  the  neck,  particularly  of  the  male,  which  be* 
fore  was  almost  naked,  is  now  very  beautifully  covered 
with  red  feathers.  The  plumage,  likewise,  upon  the 
shoulders,  the  back,  and  some  parts  ot  the  wings,  frorr 
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being  hitherto  of  a  cl.u’k  greyish  colour,  becomes  now 
as  bl*ck  jet,  whilst  some  of  the  feathers  retain  an 
exquisite  wliiteiiess.  They  are,  as  described  in  the 
thirteenth  verse,  the  very  feathers  and  plutnac^c  of 
the  stork  ;  that  is,  they  consist  of  such  black  and  white 
feallicrs  as  the  stork,  called  from  thence  is 

known  to  have.  But  the  belly,  the  thighs,  and  the 
bre  i?5t,  do  not  partake  of  this  covering,  being  usually 
naked  ;  and  when  touched  are  of  the  same  warmth  as 
the  flesh  of  qn  tdrupeds. 

The  ostrich,  aUhou^h  s!ie  inhabits  the  sandy  deserts, 
wh^re  she  is  exposcvl  to  few  interruj>tion'j,  is  extreme¬ 
ly  vigilant  and  shy.  She  bntak'^s  her'^elf  to  tliglit  on 
the  first  alarm,  and  trivers^i^s  the  waste  with  so  .:freat 
n!;i!itv  and  swiftness,  tint  the  Arab  is  never  able  to 
overtake  her,  even  when  be  is  monnUHi  upon  tiis  horse 
of  Family.^  The  fict  is  Ihri'^  stated  by  Jehovah  : 

“  What  time  she  lifteth  herself  upon  !iigh,she  scorned 
the  horse  and  his  rider.”!  She  enffords  liim  only  an 
oppnrln.nity  of  admiring  at, a  dist  mee  the  extraordinary 
ability  and  statediness  of  her  motions,  the  richnes«  of' 
her  phim  tge.  and  the  groat  propriety  of  ascribing  to  hei 
“an  expanded  quivering  wing.”J  Nolhingcertainly  can 
lie  more  beautiful  and  enteTtaining  than  such  a  sight  : 
the  wings,  by  their  continual  thougli  unwearied  vitira- 
tions,  serving  her  at  once  for  sails  and  oars,  whilst  her 
fefit.  no  less  ossistinsr  in  conveyino;  tier  out  of  sight,  nre 
eindly  in-sensi'ole  of  foligne.l!  Her  surprising  swift- 
is  confirinod  by  the  writer  of  a  voyage  to  Sene- 
£  il,  who  says,  “  She  sets  of  at  a  han<l  gallop  ;  but  after 
being  exeitet!  a  little,  she  expands  her  wings,  as  if  to 
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c.Uch  the  "wind,  and  abandons  herselt  to  a  speed  so  great 
that  she  seems  not  to  touch  the  ground.”  “  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,”  continues  that  writer,  “  she  would  leave  far 
behind  the  swiftest  English  courser.”  BufTon  also  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  ostrich  runs  faster  than  the  horse.  These 
uneiceptionable  testimonies  completely  vindicate  the 
'  assertion  of  the  inspired  writer.  But  as  it  is  on  horse 
back  the  Arab  pursues  and  takes  her,  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  how  he  accomplishes  his  purpose,  and  show 
its  consistency  with  the  sacred  writings.  “When  the 
Arab  rouses  an  ostrich,”  says  Bufifon,  “  he  follows  her  at 
a  distance,  without  pressing  her  too  hard,  but  sufficiently 
to  prevent  her  fiom  taking  food,  yet  not  to  determine 
her  escape  by  a  prompt  flight.”  Here  the  celebrated 
naturalist  fairly  admits  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  es¬ 
cape  if  she  were  sufficiently  alarmed.  “  It  is  the  more 
easy,”  continues  our  author,  “  to  follow  her  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  because  she  does  not  always  proceed  in  a  straight 
line,  and  because  she  describes  almost  always  in  her 
course  a  circle  more  or  less  extended.  The  Arabs, 
then,  have  it  in  their  power  to  direct  their  pursuit  in  a 
concentric  interior  circle,  and  by  consequence  straight- 
er  ;  and  to  follow  her  always  at  a  just  distance,  by  pas¬ 
sing  over  much  less  ground  than  she.  When  they  have 
thus  fatigued  and  starved  her  for  a  day  or  two,  they 
take  their  opportunity,  rush  in  upon  her  at  full  speed, 
leading  her  always  as  much  as  possible  against  the  wind, 
and  kill  her  with  their  clubs,  to  prevent  her  blood  from 
spoiling  the  beautiful  whiteness  of  her  feathers.  In 
this  account  of  Buffon,  the  highest  modern  authority  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  nothing  occurs  to  contradict  the 
assertion  of  the  inspired  writer  ;  while  be  distinctly  ad- 
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3jit5  that  she  runs  faster  than  the  fleetest  horses,  and 
ioulj  not  be  taken  but  by  artful  management. 

From  ttie  most  accurate  accounts  which  Dr.  Shaw 
could  obtain  from  his  conductors,  as  well  from  Arabs 
of  different  places,  it  appears  that  the  ostrich  lays  from 
ihirty  to  fifty  eggs.  -Lilian  mentions  more  than  eighty  ; 
bat  Shaw  never  heard  of  so  great  a  number.  The 
first  egg  is  deposited  in  the  centre  ;  the  rest  are  placed 
as  convenient  as  possible  round  about  it.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  she  is  said  to  lay,  deposite,  or  trust  “  her  eggs  in 
the  earth,  and  to  warm  them  in  (he  sand,  and  forgetteth 
(as  they  are  not  placed  like  those  of  some  other  birds 
upon  trees,  or  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  &c.)  that  the  foot 
(of  the  traveller)  may  crush  them,  or  that  the  wild 
beasts  may  break  them.* 

She  seems,  in  a  great  measure,  insensible  to  the  ten¬ 
der  feelings  which  so  powerfully  operate  in  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  other  animals.  This  assertion  indeed,  Buf- 
fon  seems  inclined  to  controvert :  “  As  soon.”  says  that 
writer,  “  as  the  young  ostriches  are  hatched,  they  are 
in  a  condition  to  walk,  and  even  to  run  and  seek  their 
;  so  that,  in  the  torrid  zone,  w  here  they  find  the 
(ie^ree  of  heat  which  they  require,  and  the  food  which  is 
proper  to  them,  they  are  emancipated  at  their  birth,  and 
abandoned  by  their  mother,  of  w  hose  care  they  have  no 
need.  But  in  countries  less  warm,  for  example,  at  the 
Cape  of  Gooil  Hope,  the  mother  u’atches  over  her 
Toun:^,  so  long  as  her  assistance  is  necessary  ;  and  on  all 
occasions,  her  cares  are  proportionefl  to  their  ivants/* 

This  account,  BTiffon  takes  from  Leo  Atricanusand 
koihe,  to  whom  he  refers  ;  in  w  hich  it  is  admitted. 
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that  the  mother  abandons  lier  offspring  as  soon  as  thet 
are  hatched,  although  it  is  allcdged,  not  for  want  of  af. 
fection,  but  because  her  cares  are  not  necessary.  But 
this  is  to  suppose,  that  they  are  not  like  other  younj 
creatures,  all  of  which  require  more  or  less  attention 
from  their  parents  some  lime  after  their  birth  ;  an 
anomaly,  which  cannot  be  admitted  but  on  the  most 
convincing  evidence. 

Let  us  now  hear  the  account  of  Dr.  Shaw,  who  tra¬ 
velled  in  the  native  country  of  the  ostrich,  and  borrowed 
his  information  from  the  Arabs,  who  were  well  ac* 
quainted  with  all  her  habits  and  dispositions.  “  Upon 
the  least  distant  noise  or  trivial  occasion,  she  forsakes 
her  eggs  or  her  young  ones,  to  which,  perhaps  she 
never  returns  ;  or,  if  she  does,  it  may  be  too  late,  ei¬ 
ther  to  restore  life  to  the  one,  or  preserve  the  lives  of 
the  other.”  Agreeably  to  this  account,  the  Arabs  meet ! 
sometimes  with  whole  nests  of  these  eggs  undisturbed;  i 
some  of  which  are  sweet  and  good  ;  others  are  addle 
and  corrupted  ;  others  again,  have  their  young  onesof 
different  growths,  according  to  the  time,  it  may  bepre*  | 
sumed  that  they  have  been  forsaken  by  the  dam.  They 
oftener  meet  a  few  of  the  little  ones,  no  bigger  thaa 
well  grown  pullets,  half  starved,  straggling  and  moaning 
about,  like  so  many  distressed  orphans,  for  their  mother. 
And  in  this  manner,  the  ostrich  may  be  said,  as  in  verse 
sixteenth,  “  to  be  hardened  against  her  young  ones,  as 
though  they  were  not  hers  ;  her  labour  (in  hatchinti 
and  attending  them  so  f^r)  being  in  voiin  without  fear,’* 
or  tlie  least  concern  of  wliat  becomes  of  them  after- 
;vards.  This  want  of  affection,  is  also  recorded  bv 
Jeremiah  in  lus  lamentations  :  “  The  daughters  ofmv 
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,ple  arc  cruel,  like  the  ostriches  in  the  wilder- 


i  In  private  capacity,  she  is  not  less  inconsiderate 
1  *  ^ 

iaod  foolish,  particularly  in  the  choice  of  food,  which  is 
ioften  highly  dolrimeatal  an  I  pernicious  to  her  ;  tor  she 
j5Kallows  every  thing  greedily  and  indiscriinin  ilcly, 
fwbether  it  be  pieces  of  rags,  leather,  .wood,  stone,  or 
iiron.  When  Dr.  Shaw  was  at  Oran,  he  saw  one  of  these 
ibiris  swallow,  without  any  seeming  uneasiness  or  in- , 
coiiveniency,  several  leaden  bullets,  as  they  were 
{hrown  upon  the  tloor,  scorching  hot  from  the  mould  ; 
the  inward  coals  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  being, 
ia  his  opinion,  probably  better  stocked  with  glands 
and  juices,  than  in  other  animals  w  ith  shorter  necks. 
They  are  particiilarly  fond  of  their  own  excrement, 
which  they  greedily  eat  up  as  soon  as  it  is  voided  ;  no 
less  fond  are  they  of  the  dung  of  hens  and  other  poul¬ 
try.  It  seems  as  if  their  optic,  as  well  as  their  olfactory 
nerves,  were  less  adequate  and  conducive  to  their  safe¬ 
ty  and  preservation,  than  in  other  creatures.  The  di- 
yme  Providence  in  this,  no  less  than  in  other  respects, 

‘  having  deprived  them  of  wdsdom,  neither  hath  it  im¬ 
parted  to  them  understanding.”!  This  part  of  her 
character  is  fully  admitted  by  Buflfon,  who  describes  it 
ia  nearly  the  saaie  terms. 

The  ostrich  was  aptly  called  by  the  ancients,  a  lover 
of  the  deserts.  Shy  and  timorous  in  no  common  de¬ 
cree,  she  retires  from  tho  cultivated  fitdd,  where  she  is 
disturbed ,  by  the  Arabian  shepherds  and  husbandmen, 
into  the  deepest*  recesses  of  the  Sahara.  In  those 
dreary  wastes,  she  is  reduced  to  subsist  on  a  few  tuft* 
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of  coarse  grass,  which  here  and  there  languish  on  their! 
surflice,  or  a  few  other  solitary  plants  equally  destitute 
of  nourishment,  and  in  the  Psalmist’s  phrase,  even 
withered  before  they  are  grown  up.”  To  this  dry 
and  parched  food,  may  perhaps  be  added,  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  land  snails,  which  occasionally  cover  the  leaves 
and  stalks  of  these  herbs,  and  which  may  afford  her 
some  refreshment.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  she 
sometimes  regales  herself  on  lizards  .md  serpents, 
together  with  insects  and  reptiles  of  various  kinds. 
Slill,  however,  considering  the  voracity  and  size  of  this 
camel  bird,  it  is  wonderful  how  the  little  ones  should  be 
nourished  and  brought  up  ;  and  especially,  how  those 
of  fuller  growth,  and  much  better  qualified  to  look  out 
for  themselves,  are  able  to  subsist. 

The  attachment  of  this  bird  to  the  barren  solitudes 
of  the  Sahara,  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  holy 
Scriptures;  particularly  in  the  prophesies  of  Isaiah, 
where  the  word  yaanah^  in  our  translation  the  owl, 
ought  to  be  rendered  the  ostrich.  In  the  splendid  pala¬ 
ces  of  Baby  lon,  so  long  the  scenes  of  joy  and  revel¬ 
ry,  the  prophet  foretold,  that  the  shy  and  timorous  os¬ 
trich  should  fix  her  abode  than  which  a  greater  and 
mnre  affecting  contrast  can  scarcely  be  presented  to 
the  mind  :  “  And  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful 
creatures :  and  ostriches  shall  dwell  there. — And  thorns 
shall  come  up  in  her  palaces,  nettles  and  brambles 
in  the  fortress  thereof ;  and  it  shall  be  an  habitation  of 
dragons,  and  a  court  foi  ostriches.’'* 

When  the  ostrich  is  provoked,  she  sometimes  makes 
a  fierce,  angry,  and  hissing  noise,  with  her  throat  in- 
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Btci!,  and  her  mouth  open  ;  when  she  meets  with  a 
f aiorous  adversary  that  op[)Oses  but  a  faint  resistance 
her  assault,  sne  chuckles  or  cackles  like  a  hen, 

^  eining  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  an  easy  conquest, 
j  at  in  toe  silent  hours  of  night,  she  assumes  quite  a  (lif¬ 
erent  tone,  and  makes  a  very  doleful  and  hideous  noise, 
hich  sometimes  resembles  the  roaring  of  a  lion  ;  at 
ther  times  it  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  hoarser 
voices  of  other  quadrupeds,  particularly  the  bull  and  the 
cx.  She  frequently  groans  as  if  she  were  in  the  great¬ 
est  agonies  ;  an  action  to  which  the  prophet  beautifully 
alludes :  “  I  will  make  a  mourning  like  the  yaanah  or 
ostrich,”  The  Hebrew  term  is  derived  from  the  verb 
aaah,  to  exclaim  or  cry  with  a  loud  voice  ;  and  may 
:h3refore  be  attributed  with  sufficient  propriety  to  the 
ostrich,  whose  voice  is  loud  and  sonorous  ;  especi  dly, 
as  the  word  does  not  seem  to  denote  any  certain  or  de¬ 
termined  mode  of  voice  or  sound  peculiar  to  any  one 
pirticular  species  of  animals,  but  one  that  may  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  them  all.^ 

Dr.  Brown  confirms  this  account  in  every  particular  ; 
li2  says,  the  cry  of  the  ostrich  resembles  the  voice  of 
I  a  hoarse  child,  and  is  even  more  dismal.  It  cannot  then 
but  appear  mournful,  and  even  terrible  to  those  travel¬ 
lers,  who  plunge  with  no  little  anxiety  into  those  ini- 
^lense  deserts,  to  whom  every  living  creature,  man 
Qot  excepted,  is  an  object  of  fear,  and  a  cause  of  danger. 

Not  more  disagreeable,  and  even  alarming,  is  the 
hoarse  mo;ming  voice  of  the  ostrich  to  the  lonely  travel¬ 
ler  in  the  desert,  than  were  the  speeches  of  Job’s 

See  Dr.  Shaw’s  Trav.  vol.  2.  p.  3494 
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friends  to  that  afflicted  man.  Of  their  harsli  and  ground- 
less  censures,  which  were  continually  grating  his  ears, 
he  feelingly  compUifns  :  ‘*1  am  a  brother  to  dragons, 
and  a  companion  to  (ostriches)  owls.’*  Like  these 
melancholy  creatures  that  love  the  solitary  place,  and 
the  dark  retirement,' the  bereaved  and  mourning  patri¬ 
arch  loved  to  dwell  alone,  that  he  might  be  free  from 
the  teasing  impertinence  of  his  associates,  and  pour  out 
his  sorrows  without  restraint.  But  he  made  a  wailing 
also  like  the  dragons,  and  a  mourning  like  the  ostrich¬ 
es  ;  his  condition  was  as  destitute,  and  his  lamentations 
as  loud  and  incessant  as  theirs.  Or,  he  compares  tc 
those  birds  his  unfeeling  friends,  who,  instead  of  pour¬ 
ing  the  balm  of  consolation  into  his  smarting  wounds, 
added  to  the  poignancy  of  his, grief,  by  their  inhuman 
conduct.  T-he  ostrich  even  in  a  domestic  state,  is  a 
rude  and  fierce  animal ;  and  is  said  to  point  her  hostili¬ 
ty,  with  a  particular  virulence,  against  the  poor  des¬ 
titute  stranger  that  happens  to  come  in  her  w’ay.  Not 
satisfied  wdlh  endeavouring  to  push  him  down,  by 
running  furiously  upon  him,  she  will  not  cease  to  peck 
at  him  violently  with  her  bill,  and  to  strike  at  him 
Avith  her  feet,  and  will  sometimes  inflict  a  very  serious 
wound. ^  Tlve  dispositions  and  behaviour  of  Job’s 
friends  and  domestics,  were  equally  vexatious  andaf* 
dieting ;  and  how  much  reason  he  had  to  complain, 
will  appear  from  the  following  statement :  “  They  that 
dw’ell  in  mine  house  and  my  maidens,  count  me  for  a 
stranger  ;  I  am  an  alien  in  their  sight,  I  called  my  ser¬ 
vant,  and  he  gave  me  no  answer  ;  my  breath  is  strange 
to  my  wife,  though  1  entreated  for  the  children’s  sake 
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of  my  own  body  :  yea,  young  children  despised  me, 
■\11  my  inward  friends  abhorred  me.  Upon  my  right 
hand  rise  the  youth  ;  they  push  away  my  feet,  and 
I  they  raise  up  against  me  the  ways  of  their  destruction. 

I  They  mar  my  path,  they  set  forward  my  calamity,  they 
have  no  helper.  They  come  upon  me  as  a  wide  break¬ 
ing  in  of  waters  ;  in  the  desolation  they  rolled  them*^ 
selves  upon  me,’’* 

’J'Job.  XXX.  12. 
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The  representative  synod  of  the  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  met  in  the  city  of  New- York,  Tues¬ 
day,  August  2d,  at  7  o’clock  p.m.  and  was  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  Jas.  R.  Willson,  the  former  mode¬ 
rator,  from  Mark  i.  4.  The  subject  of  the  sermon  was 
John’s  Baptism  and  ministry.  1.  His  ministry. 

His  baptism.  3.  The  question  whether  John’s  was 
gospel  baptism  ? 

After  the  sermon  and  constitution,  the  synod  adjourn¬ 
ed  to  meet  in  the  same  place  on  the  3d,  On  Wednesday 
morning  the  synod  met  and  wiis  called  to  order.  Upon 
verifying  the  commissions  it  appeared  that  there  were 
delegates  present  from  Vermont,  New-York,  New-Jer- 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  South  Carolina.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Milligan,  of  Rye- 
gate,  Vermont,  was  chosen  moderator,  the  Rev.  Du. 
Black,  of  Pittsburgh  continued  slated  clerk,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cravvford  of  Cbambersburgh  (Pa.)  asso- 
sociate  clerk.  Five  standing  comoiiltees  were  then 
^ppoinled.  Upon  receiving  the  Presbyterial  reports. 
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it  appeared  that  the  prospects  of  the  church  vve:« 
;5enerally  highly  encouraging  in  all  the  Presh^teries. 
In  the  northern  Presbytery,  all  the  older  congregalionj 
were  represented  as  on  the  increase,  while  the  new  con¬ 
gregations  had  been  org;uiizc(i  ;  several  were  ripe  for 
settlement  and  numerotis  other  vacancies  in  a  growin;^ 
state.  The  orgaTjizod  vacant  congregatioris  are 
Lake,  Newburgh,  Schenectady  and  Argylc  ;  those  unor¬ 
ganized,  some  of  w’hich  only  await  for  an  opportunity, 
and  suitable  objects,  to  be  organized  and  make  out  calls 
are  'New-Milforcl,  Homer,  Caledonia,  Galen,  Sterling, 
and  Athens.  This  Presbytery  has  under  its  care  three 
licentiates.  Since  the  last  sessions  of  synod,  three  new 
places  of  worship  had  been  erected  ;  one  at  Patterson, 
where  the  Rev.  William  L.  Roberts  had  been  recenllT 


ordained  to  the  ministry,  one  at  White  Lake,  and  one 
at  Schenectady.  The  congregations  live  in  peace  and 
ii;\rmony  with  one  another  ;  the  ordinances  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  are  well  attended,  and  are  made  the  means  of  length¬ 
ening  the  cords,  strengthening  the  stakes,  and  stretching 
out  the  curtains  of  Zion’s  liabitation.  At  the  same  time 


Socinian,  Armenian,  Hopkinsian  and  other  c'rrours  and 
heresies  are  represented  as  continuing  to  abound,  while 
in  man}'  districts,  vice  and  immorality,  such  as  Sabballi 
breaking,  intemperance  &lc.  are  alarmingly  prevalent, 
among  those  who  are  without. 


By  the  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  their  congregeitions  arc  in  a  pro'^perousstate: 
the  congregations  in  the  large  cities  of.  Phlladciphi ; 
anil  Baltimore,  are  becoming  large  and  intluential,  anJ 
reformation  princi[)les  extending  themselves  among  the 
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are  tiisposcil  upon  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
their  import  to  give  them  a  more  favourable  reception. 
The  congregation  of  Canicochigue,  since  the  recent 
instalment  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crawford,  as  its  pastor;  is 
in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement,  and  is  engaged 
in  tfre  erection  of  another  edifice  for  public  worship. 
Within  the  bounds  of  this  Presbytery  there  is  one  va- 
canev. 

The  report  of  the  Pittsburgh  Presbytery  represents 
their  congregations  as  in  a  prosperous  state.  All  of 
Taem  arc  making  steady  advances  in  numbers,  and  in 
knowledge,  while  tliey  are  harmonious  in  their  co-ope¬ 
ration  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  god¬ 
liness.  They  have  some  vacancies  which  are  ripe  for 
settlement,  and  numerous  small  societies  growing  in- 
:o  importance,  giving  promise,  could  they  enjoy  the 
pnhlic  ordinances  of  the  gospel  to  become  speedily 
.lourishing  congregations.  At  Xenia,  in  the  state  ot 
Ohio,  a  vacant  congregation  is  engaged  in  building  a 
respectable  edifice  as  a  place  of  public  worship.  They 
have  under  their  care  three  licentiates,  who  have  been 
labouring  during  the  summer  in  their  vacancies. 

While  other  errors  are  extensively  prevalent,  Hbp- 
kinsianism  is  gaining  ground  by  regular  advances. 

In  the  Western  Presbytery,  their  report  represents 
their  congregations,  all  of  which  have  been  lately  organ¬ 
ized,  as  growing  rapwlly.  The  congregation  in  Kaskns- 
kia,  (Illinois)  and  its  vicinity,  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wylie,  is  pastor,  and  where  a  few  years  ago  there  was 
Dot  one  member,  has  now  one  hundred  communicants. 
A  society  has  been  formed  in  ttie  state  of  Missouri. 
The  people  of  those  western  regions  are  represented 
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as  eager  to  hear  the  gospel,  of  V^hieh  by  far  the  grealei;. 
part  are  altogether  destitute,  and  many  thousands  de- 
scended  of  professors  to  the  eastward,  are  growing  up 
in  ignorance  and  ungodliness. 

By  the  report  of  the  Southern  Presbytery,  it  is  rep. 
resented  that,  notwithstanding  the  evils  of  negro  slave¬ 
ry  which  press  with  peculiar  severity  on  the  members 
of  this  church,,  none  of^  whom  are  permitted  to  hold 
slaves,  and  though,  many  emigrate  to  the  non-slave- 
holding  states,  north-west  of  Ohio,  yet  there  has  been^ 
no  dimunition  of  their  numbers.  .  Since  the  last  ses¬ 
sions  of  synod,  they^  have  licensed  one  probationer. 
They  have  several  vacancies  to  the  westward  withiu: 
^eir  boundaries,  earnestly  calling  for  gospel  ordinan¬ 
ces,  with  which  the  Presbytery  cannot  supply  them. 
Some  of  their  vacancies  are  ripe  for  settlement.  Upon 
the  whole,  from,  these  reports,  made  to  synod  by  the 
Presbyteries, ,  this  branch  of  the  reformation  vine,, 
which  may  be  considered  as  having' been  planted  in  the 
United  States  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,,  appears  to  >  be  in  a  very  prosperous  state,  and 
to  have  grown  with  a  rapidity,  far  exceeding  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  the  adherents  to  a  Covenanted  Reforma¬ 
tion,  necessarily  make  many  sacritices,  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  their  solemn -testimony*  against  the  infidelity  of 
the  civil  constitutions  of  the  country,  and  as -there  is 
much  opposition  4  made  to  them  by  those  professors  of 
religion,  who  are  determined  to  dwell  at  ease. 

The  superintendants  of  the  Theological  seminary,, 
reported  that  there  were  four  students  during  the  last 
•etsion,  Mr.  Jas.  R.  Jonston,  who  had  been  pj*eviouslji 
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licensed  to  preaeh  the  gospel,  and  who  has  completed 
bis  course  in  the  seminary,  and  has  been  regularly  dis- 
niissed,  and  Messrs..  Smith,  Guthrie  and  Ewing,  who 
have  spent  one  session  in  the  institution.  There  is  a 
prospect  from  the  applications  which  have  been  made 
for  admission,  and  the  recommendatitns  from  Presbj;- 
teries  that  there  will  be  about  ten  students^during  the 
ensuing  session.  The  superintendants  speak  in  favour¬ 
able  terms  of  the  prospects  of  the  seminary  and  ear¬ 
nestly  recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of  synod  and  all 
under  its  care. 

The  collections  for  the  funds  of  the  school' of  the 
prophets  have  been  considerable;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
hereafter  they  will  be  greatly  increased,  Mr.  Robt. 
Brown  of  Greensburgh  (Pa.)  contributed  during  the* 
l4?t  year  ^40.  In  several  congregations  cent  societies 
have  been  formed.  The  collections  made  in  the  coq- 
^regatlons  for  defraying  the  travelling  expences  of  min¬ 
isters  and  elders  in  going  to  and  returning  from  synod, 
^ere  in  many  instances  liberal  ;  the  congregation  of 
New- York  alone  raised;  in  one  collection  ^106  ;  and* 
in  another  for  the  contingent  fund;  ab»ut  60.^ 

A  paper  wms  laid  before  sjmod  purporting  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rowau,  and  the  Rev,  Messrs.. Baldwin  and‘ 
IPCartie,  had  been  appointed  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  its  last  sessions  a- 
oommiltee  to  confer  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  with  a 
similar  committee  of  the  synod  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 

*Congreg;itions,  50»:!eties  and  individuals,  were  rrcommerided 
to.tra^’i^imit.  their  cuntribntion5  to  the  fund  of  the  'rheolojjirai * 
.'Seminary  directly  to  Robert  Orr,  Synoilical  Treasurer,  Philadel- 

pbia. 

An  anpropriation  from  the  fund  of  the  Theological  Seminary^j^ 
made  for  the  pay  of  tlie  professor. 
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!)}'*terian  Church,  should  it  think  proper  to  appoint  one. 
After  some  discussion,  the  syhod  unanimously  appoint, 
ed  the  Rev.  Doctor  M‘Leod,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Christie  and  1.  Gibson,  a  committee  to  confer  vviththa! 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  report  to  synod  atiL« 
next  sessions. 

The  synod  was  taking  measures  to  put  the  Rev, 
Robert  Lusk,  of  Walnut  Ridge,  on  trial  of  grave  inj. 
port,  when  he  presented  papers,  declaring  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  synod  a  nullity  and  that  its  charges  should  be  dL- 
regarded,  and  took  his  leave  of  synod.  He  was  then 
cited-  three  several  times  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  synod, 
and  answer  to  such  questions  as  should  be  proposed  to 
him.  These  summonses  were  disobeyed,  and  the  sy¬ 
nod  proceeded  o.n  the  ground  of  his  disorderly,  divi¬ 
sive,  and  contumacious  courses  of  conduct,  to  suspend 
him  from  tl)e  exercise  of  the  oflke  of  the  holy  mini- 
try,  and  from  the  privileges  of  membership  in  the 
church  of  Christ ;  declared  his  congregation  vacant, 
and  appointed  a  commissioner  to  preach  a  sermon,  and 
announce  the  deed  in  Walnut  Ridge. 

After  the  transaction  of  v.arious  other  business,  the* 
synod  adjourned  on  Wednesday  evening  the  10th,!: 
meet  in  the  city  of  Phil  idelphia,  on  the  third  Wednes¬ 
day  of  May,  1327,  at  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  Northern  Reformed  Presbytery  met  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  church  in  the  city  of  New-York. 
on  Tuesday,  August  2d,  at  11  o’clock  A.  M. , and  con¬ 
tinued  its  sessions  by  adjournment,  until  Tuesday  the 
9th.  Calls  from  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  con¬ 
gregations  of  Newburgh  and  Schenectady,  upon  Mr. 
Jas.  R.  Jonston,  w’ere  laid  on  table  of  Presbytery  and 
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s:i5taiaed  as  rcgul.ir  gospel  calls.  Mr.  Jonston  accept- 
eJ  lira  call  from  the  Newburgh  congregation. 

A. call  from  the  lleforinetl  Presbyterian  congregation 
of  Argyle,  upon  Mr.  Jas.  W.  Stewart,  was  laid  be¬ 
fore  Presbytery  and  sustained  as  regular.  Mr.  Stew- 
iirt  requested  time  to  deliberate  on  the  subject  of 
tije  acceptance  of  this  call,  which  was  granted  him. 
Mr.  Kobort  M*Kee,  ivho  had  been  formerly  taken  oa 
trial  for  licenstire,  delivered  several  pieces  of  trial, 
was  examined  on- Theology  and  other  subjects,  all  of 
which  were  sustained,  and  he  wms  licenced  to  preach 
(he  gospel,  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  and  recom- 
men  led  to  prosecute  farther  his  theological  studies,  in- 
the  theological  seminary,  during  its  next  session.  The 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  Galway  on  the  1st 
Wednesday  of  September. 

hnproveinents  in  Madagascar. — Madagascar,  the  larg- 
est  of  the  African  Islands,  is  about  700  miles  long,  by. 
200  broad,  and  is  said  to  contain  -l,000,0b>0  inhabitants, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  are  negroes  in  a  state  of  par- 
tiil  civilization.  They  practice  agriculture  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  useful  arts,  and  cany  on  commerce  by  bar¬ 
ter.  On  the  coast  are  found  Malays,  Arabs  and  Jews, 
la  the  year  1818,  the  London  Missionary  Society  es- 
t  iblislied  a  mission  hero,  which,  :;ficr  a  short  discontinu¬ 
ance,  was  rcnew'ed  in  1820,  and  has  ever  since  been  in  a 
liourlshing  stn*o.  T:ic;c  are  now  ibrco  missionaries 
"Jil  three  artisans  on  t’ae  Isl/.n:!,  all  of  whom,  except 
one  missionary,  are  stationed  at  Tananarivou,  t!io  capi- 
‘«I  of  t!ie  kiag'Ij!!!  of  Ovali,  and  the  rrshlence  ol  King 
lladama,  who  lias  recently  extended  his  dominion,  and 
!'  now  suprem'^  ruler  of  at  least  two-tliirds  oftbe  Island. 
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King  Radama  is  the  warm  friend  and  patron  of  themij 
aipuarics,  and  his  example  and  decisive  measures  have 
very  powerfully  contributed  to  their  success.  He  has 
abolished  infanticide  and  several  other  inhuman  customs; 
and  has  enacted  laws  tending  to  the  encouragement  of 
industry  and  civilization. 

Statistics  of  South  America. — Bishoprics  with  the 
number  of  their  ecclesiastics  and  parishes  : 


Bishoprics. 

JVb.  ecclesiasties. 

Parishei. 

Mexico, 

-  .  . 

241 

Guadalojara, 

^  563 

135 

Pueblo, 

Valladolid, 

833  • 

1 

240 

Oajaca, 

-  283 

124 

Yucatan, 

309 

99 

Montterry 

Durango 

74 

57 

Sonora, 

.65 

67 

Chiapa; 

100 

38 

Correct  information  has  not  been  obtained  as  to  those 
leA  blank. 

List  of  benefices  in  some  bishoprics,  and  their  u- 
mount  of  revenue,  which  are  held  by  persons  residing 
in  Spain,  but  w’hich  have  been  ordered  not  to  be  paid, 
but  to  be  deposited  with  the  tribunal  of  the  bene^et 

Bishoprics  Benefices.  Revtnue. 

Oajoca,  -  3  ‘  -  §8,000 

Mexico,  -  139  -  355,471 

Pueblo,  •  17  -  65,000 

§429,271 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  benefices  of  this  oi- 
ture  in  Durango  and  Valladolid,  but  thenumberanc 
amount  are  not  known. 

Colleges  de  propagandi fide  in  the  republic  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  the  number  of  religieux  and  missions  under  their 
charge  f 
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66 

9  Sonora. 

77 

20  Up.  Cali  for. 

45 

9  Coahuila. 

47 

00 

94 

22  Taraumara 

in  4hc 

republic  is  about 

Colleges.  Rtlig.  Miss.  Station. 

Santa  Cruz,  at  Queretaro, 

San  Fernando  at  Mexico, 

San  Francisco  of  Pachuca, 

San  Jose  de  Gracia  of 
Oriziba, 

Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe, 
at  Zacatecaes 
and  Tejas, 

The  number  of  convents 
150 ;  that  of  the  monks  or  friars,  1,930  •,  and  the  value 
of  property  from  which  they  derive  their  revenue, 
about  ^5,000,000. 

English  Chapel  in  Paris, — On  Sabbath,  August  15, 
Tvas  opened  for  divine  worship,  in  the  English  language, 

1  new  Chapel  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  am¬ 
bassador.  It  has  been  recently  erected  in  the  Jardin 
Marbeuf  Rue  de  Chaillot^  Champs  Elyssees.  The  fore¬ 
noon  service  commenced  at  half-past  eleven  o’clock, 
ami  was  concluded  with  a  sermon  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Gerard  Noel ;  that  in  the  afternoon  began  at  three, 
nrhen  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawtrey. 
This  commodious  place  of  worship  is  elegantly  htt^ 
up,  and,  it  is  hoped,  Will  be  well  attended. 

Sabbath  Schools  in  France. — The  Rev.  Philip  Falle, 
minister  of  the  Protestant  congregation  at  Calmont, 
neur  Toulouse^  in  France,  at  a  late  quarterly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  London  Sunday  School  Union,  stated,  that 
the  churches  in  France  “  did  not  in  general,  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  Sabbath  Schools  ;  but  where  there  were 
evangelical  men,  they  were  established,  and  had  prov¬ 
ed  verv  beneficial.  He  had  formed  four  or  five  Sabbath 
Schools  in  Normandy,  which  were  going  on  well.  In 
the  south,  near  Toulouse,  where  he  had  preached  for 
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nearly  two  years,  he  had  established  two  S<ibbat!\ 
Schools. 

Political. — The  latest  iiitelUgence  from  Greece  rep¬ 
resents  her  republican  annirs  aiul  navies  as  triumph.'jil. 
The  lleets  and  armies  of  Forkey  and  Egypt  are  said  to 
be  nearly  annihilated  ;  and  the  success  of  Grecian  emao- 
cip  ition  is  considered  as  nOririy  certain. . 

Don  Pedro  I.  emperor  of  Brazil,  is  making  eflortsto 
extinguish  the  republican  spirit  in  Brazil,  and,  as  he 
says,  2u  Sonlli  America  ami  in  all  the  rcorld.  His  furious 
denunciations  of  the  cause  of  libertv,  and  the  doctrines 
of  Transatlantic  despotism,  with  which  his.proclamii- 
tions  abound,  must  hasten  to  a  speedy  termination  hk 
monarchical  career.  Monarchs  cannot  long  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  this  continent. 

The  independence  of  llayti  has  been  recognized  bv 
France.  Boos  France  by  this  measure  intend  to  enlist 
the  Flaytiens,  in  her  ulterior  operations  against  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  the  west  ?  What  effects  will  these  measures 
of  the  French  colonies  have  upon  our  southern  states ! 

Our  cities  have  been  free  from  vellow  fever  until 
the  present  time,  and  the  country  generally  healthy, 
notwithstanding  the  droughts  and  vehement  heat  of  the 
season.  Considering  the  abundant  harvest,  the  health 
of  our  citizens,  the  progress  of  internal  improvements, 
and  the  state  of  internal  and  foreign  commerce,  the 
United  States,  it  is  believed,  have  never  seen  a  year  oi 
greater  prosperity. 
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